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(a story of David Garrick) 
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Music by Book by 
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for all occasions. 
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Just Published 


OLD VIC DRAMA | 


by Audrey Williamson 
Author of CONTEMPORARY BALLET- 


Foreword by Dame Sybil Thorndike 
with 64 Art Plates 25/- net | 


CONTEMPORARY BALL =i 


by Audrey Williamson 


“Admirable value’’ 
“Critical ... well written ... 


with 64 Art Plates 


— The Observer | 
objective’? — The Lisi 


21/- net | 


DESIGNING AND PAINTI 
SCENERY for the THEAT| 


by Harald Melvill 


Foreword by Sir Kenneth Barnes, Principal Roa 
Academy of Dramatic Art 


Of great practical value to all designers and | 
producers, both professional and amateur 


76 Photos 21/- net || 
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. +. pass some of the 
loveliest women in Britain. 
Here skilled Pomeroy 
beauty specialists use rich 
Pomeroy Skin Foods to erase 
fatigue lines . . . to soothe 
and nourish dry skins . 
here, too, make-up is made 
perfect. And it’s a comfort 
to know you can find these 
self-same Pomeroy Products 
at your nearest good store 


or chemist. 
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LEICHNER KAMERA KLEAR BASE 


as used by the Stars in recent brilliant 


films and for their Personal appear- 


cerning women. This is the most 
flattering make-up foundation— 
it is transparent — it looks 

natural and the effect is 
incredibly fascinating. 
Leichner Kamera Klear 
Base keeps the skin in 
perfect condition and 


is non-drying. 


Four skilfully blended 


shades :— 


* Blonde, Fair and 
J. Arthur Rank Dark — Brunette, 
presents 


Fair and Dark. 


8/9 jas 


MOIRA SHEARER 
in ‘The Red Shoes” 
A Technicolor Film 


MAKE-UP STUDIO - 11 GREAT NEWPORT ST - LONDON - W.C.2 


ances, is now available to all dis- 


OCTOBER 1948 


Portrait by John Vickers 


Faith is) as Olivia in Twelfth Night, with which the Old Vic Company opened its fifth 
season of repertory at the New Theatre on 21st September. Faith Brook has 
Brook scored an emphatic success and will be seen later in the season as Helen 


of Troy in Doctor Faustus, Millamant in The Way of the World and 
Charlotta in The Cherry Orchard. 
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Because the Standard \Interphone gives instan 
contact at the touch of a button and withou 
the need for an operator, it is unquestionably 
the most economical method of inter 
communication where up to a maximum o 
twenty dines are required. 

It is trouble-free, too, for the modest quarterly rental covers 
installation, wiring, hire of instruments and maintenance. 
We have a pamphlet which will tell you about it. 


RENT YOUR 


Standard |i 
ImterphOnes x 


from 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


(Industrial Supplies Division) 


CLINE ROAD, BOUNDS GREEN, LONDON; NII 
Telephone : ENTerprise 4461 
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‘October 1948 


¢ NCE again the Old Vic Theatre Com- 
~ pany has opened its season at the New 
Theatre and received an enthusiastic recep- 
‘tion. The first production, a delightful 
» version of Twelfth Night, directed by Alec 
Guinness, will be reviewed in our next issue. 
The new: season at Covent Garden began 
ith Aida on 29th September. Ballet will 
t be seen at the Opera House until 25th 
November, when Frederick Ashton’s new 
ballet Don Juan, to music by Strauss, will 
bo be presented. Robert Helpmann returns to 
e Company as a permanent member for 
e season, during which Corrobborree, a 
mew ballet of his own, will be seen. Another 
‘Rew ballet will be Cinderella, to Prokofiev's 
"famous *music, with choreography by 
Frederick Ashton. Mr. Ashton’s Appari- 
ns and Wedding Bouquet will also be 
vived during the season. 
_ West End plays produced too late for 
‘review this month include John Gielgud’s 
Medea at the Globe (29th September); Ice 
Becedes, Stoll (29th September); The Kid 
from Stratford (with Arthur Askey), Princes 
(30th September), and the revival of Saloon 
Bar at the Garrick on 28th September. 
_ Theatrical events during October include 
the opening on the 2nd of the new Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre Opera and Ballet Season, and 
on 4th October at the Cambridge Theatre 
will begin a week’s season of Italian plays 
under the patronage of the ee di 
enezia. 
Flora Robson makes her first appearance 
with the Company of Four in Captain 
~ Brassbound’s Conversion on 18th October, 
and on the following evening the Inter- 
“national Ballet begins its season at the 
asino. Also during October the Winter 
sarden will reopen with Lute Song, the 
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Over the Footlights 


classic Chinese play, with which Albert de 
Courville returns to London management. 

In Manchester on 28th September The 
Theatre Guild Ltd., under the artistic direc- 
tion of Peter Cotes, began its season at the 
Library Theatre. Unhappily the play chosen 
for the first production, namely A Pin to see 
the Peepshow, was banned at the last 
moment by the Lord Chamberlain, a fact 
which brought into focus once again the irk- 
some restrictions imposed by the theatre. 
censorship in this country. It must have 
been very galling for the company to have 
to drop the production on account of the 
play’s theme, when People Like Us had 
received official blessing for West End pro- 
duction. Mr. Cotes has instead opened was 
John Gabriel Borkman. 

An interesting item of theatrical news is 
that H. M. Tennent, who are, of course, the 
biggest firm of theatrical managers in 
London, have taken over the Dolphin 
Theatre, Brighton, which in association 
with the Arts Council will now be run as a 
fortnightly repertory theatre opening on 
15th November. 

Hal Burton wil be the Administrator of 
the Brighton Repertory Company and its 
resident producer. 

The theatre has lost one of its great. 
actresses by the recent death of Dame Lilian 
Braithwaite, who was held in special affec- 
tion by many admirers in and out of the 
theatre. Dame Lilian, who had enjoyed an 
uninterrupted stage career of over fifty 
years, was gifted both as a comedienne and 
in more serious parts, and it was always 
sheer delight to watch her on the stage, 
where her grace of movement and clarity of 
voice indicated an artist of rare distinction. 

Hee 


JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 


>eriop | ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION | Armour 
mer CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS FOR HIRE 
MODERN Robert White C Sons es 


57'59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
Telephone: Temple Bar 8237 


EMBROIDERY 


Now Sheos of the Yomtt 


“Eden End’—Duchess, 26th August. 

“Oscar Wilde”’—Boltons, 27th August. 

“The Chair’ and “‘Nightshade’—Torch, 
27th August. 

“Rain on the Just’—Aldwych, 3lst August. 

“For Dear Life’—Hmbassy, 31st August. 

“An — English Summer’—Lyrvic, _Hammer- 
smith, 1st September. 

“Don’t Listen, Ladies !”—St. 
September. 

“Sugar and Spice’—St. Martin’s, 2nd Sept. 

“Playbill’—Phoniz, 8th September. 

“The Days Dividing’—New Lindsey, 8th 
September. 

“The Cherry Orchard’’—A7ts, 9th September. 

“The Perfect Woman’’—Playhouse, 11th 
September. 

“The Queen Came By’’—Embassy, 15th Sept. 


James s, 2nd 


“Hden End” 


HIS is Priestley at his most enduring. It 

is fifteen years since Eden End was first 
produced, and this lovely play comes to us 
again with a new freshness, both because it 
' deals with persons rather than causes, with 
human weaknesses rather than collective 
sins and omissions, and on account of the 
brilliant acting in the revival at the 
Duchess Theatre. 

There is a Chekovian timelessness about 
this-story of two sisters, played out in their 
comfortable provincial home in the north 


country, where their father, a conscientious , 


G.P. of Victorian massiveness, has spent a 
busy and useful life, undisturbed save for 
the death of his wife. The play is set in 
1912, when national hopes were high and 
future progress a foregone conclusion. This 
imparts an air of tranquillity to the 
atmosphere, in spite of the emotional up- 
heaval which Stella brings about. The 
laughter is easy and unclouded, the tears 
uncomplicated. 

Angela Baddeley as Stella, who thought 
she could return home and put behind her 
forever her career of unsuccessful actress 
and her weak-charactered actor husband, 
gives a performance of astonishing grace and 
finish. We believe in this Stella implicitly. 
By contrast, Jessica Spencer, a young actress 
of developing gifts, is the embodiment of 
resentment, and the scene of- the sisters’ 
quarrel provides a piece of dramatic acting 
not often seen in the West End. 

Nicholas Hannen has a rough charm as 
Dr. Kirby, while Gerald Andersen as 
Geoffrey Farrant and Dorothy Dewhurst as 
Sarah, the old servant, are cleverly of their 
time and place. A most emphatic debt is 
owed, too, to Eric Berry, whose study of 
Charles Appleby, Stella’s feckless husband, 


é 


adds so much to the humanity and hum« 
of the play. z 

No fault can be found with Mich 
Macowan’s direction and Gower Par 
decor provides a telling background. FS 


“Oscar Wilde” | 
@° well-known now are the episodes | 
Wilde’s life and the things he said tt 
a pre-knowledge of the speeches mal 
Leslie and Sewell Stokes’ play, Oscar Wil. 
a kind of classic. The best-things in it ; 
recorded sayings, and the work of arrangi 
and contracting the story so that th: 
speeches come naturally and without a 
appearance of arbitrary contrivance, | 
been skillfully done. The many who m 
be interested in this well documented peri 
will find keen enjoyment in the present we 
timed revival, directed by Leslie Stokes. 
much has been written about Wilde and © 
period and the ‘‘movement’’ he »w 
supposed to represent, that the performar 
has. the character of ritualistic drama. 
' Certainly no life could be more dramat 
indeed theatrical, in its varied phases. W 
Wilde, with his eyes open, deliberat 
plunged into the abyss will always be 
mystery. One aspect of his ill-calculat 
action against the Marquis of Queensbe1 
is seldom considered, but it is of so: 
significance. A member of a subject ra 
he was more than ordinarily susceptible 
considerations of caste and his vanity v 
flattered by a situation in which he v 
known to be calling a Marquis to accou: 
On another level, it was perhaps inevita 
that conflict should be joined between 1 
two persons who embodied in the public « 
the opposing forces of zstheticism a 
philistinism. : , 
Frank Pettingell gives a remarkably f 
performance in the name part. At first 
seems to play a little broadly, almost w 
a trace of burlesque, but after the collay 
he expresses the pathos and tragedy of 1 


situation most impressively. There .; 
some beautiful moments. His delivery 
many celebrated ‘‘bon-mots’’ gives th 


new life, so that at last one understands w 
they seemed to their first hearers 
brilliantly quote-worthy. His recital of t 
of Wilde’s symbolic fables was qu 
enthralling. 

The characters generally are idealised 
to appearance and bearing but only to 
extent justifiable for artistic purpose. _ 
stead of the grotesque suggestion of idic 
that pervades old photographs, there is - 
bracing pulsation of life. Even Doug 


(Continued on page 8) 


(Right): 

| Falentine (Betty Marsden) : 

be= tf find’ I have a gift for 
poetry. 


Daniel (Francis Lister) meets 
his first wife for the first 
_ time for many months, and 
~hears she has developed a 
: oe passion for literature. 


=. 
(Right): 
- Madeleine : A red rose, and 
'. everything complete. 


Madeleine finds Valentine 
Installed in her house. 
_ (Pamela Bevan as the maid.) 


@ Scenes from Sacha 
_ Guitry’s comedy, at 
| St. James’s Theatre. The 
_ play has been translated 
and adapted by Guy 
Bolton and Stephen 
Powys. 


PICTURES BY 
; HOUSTON-ROGERS 


“Don’t 
Listen 
Ladies !°’ 


(Left): 
Michel (Ferdy: Mayne): This 
is my fiancee. 


Daniel’s wife, Madeleine 

(Constance Cummings) is. 

introduced to her own hus- 

band by Michel as his 
fiancee, 


appears handsome and likeable, and_ is 
neatly presented by Peter Reynolds. Frank 
Harris seems an awfully decent, well- 
meaning chap, and is so played by Julian 
Somers. It is hard to recognise the 
mendacious vulgarian one has been taught 
to expect. H.G.M. 


“The Chair” and “Nightshade” 


A VISIT to the Torch has for long been 

a gamble, since one may be rewarded 
with anything between a worthy interpreta- 
tion of a masterpiece and a flat recital of a 
pointless play. It must be admitted that 
the present programme more nearly approxi- 
mates to the latter extreme than the former. 
There are two plays by H. B. Fortuin. In 
the first, The Chair, owing to an electrical 
breakdown, an execution fails and the 
condemned man, a negro, returns to his cell, 
dazed, thinking he is already over the 
mortal boundary and entering upon another 
plane of existence. This is quite a good 
moment but the advantage fades into anti- 
climax, admittedly hard to avoid. Kenneth 
Barnes gives a surprisingly mild performance 
for one of his race. 

The second play, Nightshade, is set in 
Amsterdam immediately before the German 
invasion and concerns a jerky artist living 
with and on a limp philanthropist and a 


‘ 


woman refugee who joins the menage. 

outline, it somewhat resembles Cowarc 
now forgotten Design for Living. Far t 
much time is devoted to telephoned co 
versations. A character very important 
the plot never appears, being always at t 
hidden end of the telephone. We hi 
sufficient interest to want to meet this four 
character but, considering the acting 

those we did see, perhaps we should — 
content. “H.G.M. 


“Rain on the Just” 


THE central conflict that has interest 

Peter Watling in his first play is th 
between Lady Corbel and her elder so 
Sir Nicholas. The contention betwee 


them is Cleves, the family manor ar 
estate of three hundred years’ prot 
possession. Lady Corbel, ageing widoy 


reigns matriarchally and carries much pari: 


detail on her willing shoulders, but & 
Nicholas! has realistically accepted ft 
inevitable and refuses to attempt 


financial and moral responsibility beyor 
the family resources. So, a lunch wi 
the National Trust failing, he secures t! 
weightier metal of the War Office 

requisition Cleves as a battle practi 
ground, Lady Corbel, an aged and sis 


(Continued on page 10) 


The English Opera Group 


The English Opera Group, following their two weeks’ 
at the People’s Palace, Mile End Road, for a week commencing 11th October. 


season at the Sadler’s Wells ‘heatre, will be st 


Performances of 1 


» Beggar's Opera and Albert Herring will be given, and the occasion will mark the re-opening of the Peop! 


alace as a theatre, after nine years’ closure. 


In the picture are: (L. to R.)’ Rose Hill as Lucy Loc] 


Peter Pears as Macheath, Nancy Evans as Polly Peachum, George James as Peachum and Otaker Kr: 


as Lockit, in a scene from The Beggar’s Opera. 


(Picture by Angus McBe' 


hispers from the 


es s 
Ings by LOOKER ON 


; CTORS are not always completely 
‘3 ‘successful in their stage portrayal of 
‘members of their own profession. Even 
brilliant writers sometimes fail to give a 
faithful thumbnail sketch of close friends, 
_ being too close to their subject, and for the 


to give a convincing impression of the 
“rogue and vagabond.’’ Angela Baddeley 
and J. B. Priestley between them, in the 
character of Stella Kirby in Eden End at 
‘the Duchess Theatre, have presented a 
living flesh and blood actress on the stage 
_... not a popular novelettish conception of 
re ‘a glamorous star, but a-real life picture of 
/ just a “‘goodish’’ actress who will never be 
a famous star, but always doomed to end- 


Yess tours of the provinces and _ the 
_ Dominions. 
Stella Kirby is Miss Baddeley’s first 


Priestley part, and marks the first occasion 
“upon which she has appeared as an actress 
on the stage. That same part was played 


“recently as 1934, but it is so rich in 
umanity that Miss Baddeley is quite happy 
to follow Miss Lehmann’s lead, in what 
She is 


riestley plays that will live. 

_ After eight years in Australia, America 
and the English provinces, Stella Kirby 
“comes back to her home on the Yorkshire 


walls that divide the land outside her 
father’s sitting room window. She has to 


it all inside her, but when she gets on to the 
Stage ‘‘something gets in the way and it 
doesn’t come out right.’’ That must be 
‘the story of so many girls who have gone 
on the stage with high hopes of success and 
tardom. Failing to reach the top of her 
ofession, Stella is condemned to a life of 
ting dirty provincial towns, always 
ng among strangers, staying in back- 
street ‘‘digs,’’ eating in teashops and 
‘Spending every week-end on those brutal 
Sunday trains that take one to Crewe, 
Darlington, Wigan, Oldham, Swindon and 
all the other theatrical ‘‘dates’’ on the No. 
‘Two Circuit. 

- Her tragedy is to return to Eden End, 
hoping to escape from it all, only to find, 
Within the first half-hour, that there is no 
nning away and there are no miracles. 
Eden End is all muddled up with the rest of 
the world. Things change with the passing 
of time, people change, too, which means 
that her father and sister cannot begin to 
understand her life as an actress, married 


‘same reason actors so often find it difficult — 


Angus McBean 


BADDELEY 
in Eden End 


ANGELA 


to a great child of a character actor, so 
maddening and at the same time so lovable. 
What can they do, except pool the £37 
which they possess between them and set 
out on another tour? It will probably be 
Australia. After all, if they have to go 
away, they might just as well go a long way. 
There are moments when Stella feels that 
she is finished with the theatre, but they 
are only fleeting moments. She, or rather, 
Priestley, knows the theatre well enough to 
realise that no one is finished with the 
theatre until the theatre is finished with 
them—so she packs her bags and sets off on 
yet another tour. 

Angela Baddeley finds Stella Kirby so 
fascinating as a character, mainly because 
Priestley has created a part so full of 
humanity. ‘‘ There is not a line I don’t 
believe in,’’ she said, ‘‘and at the same time. 
it is tremendous theatre. It is a fascinating 
mixture of comedy and tragedy, making it 
so interesting as a piece of histrionic study, 
calling for that variation which is essential 
to any part that is to keep an artist inter- 
ested for any length of time.’’ It looks as 
if Miss Baddeley will be interesting us for 
some months to come in this slice of life 
which arrests our attention by being a 
truthful picture of everyday people faced 
with everyday problems. The entire cast 
have portrayed Priestley’s story with that 
blend of respect and enthusiasm which pro- 
duces performances such as an author 
dreams about, but rarely ever sees on the 
stage. 


contestant for a set of values Britain has 
outgrown, departs for her retreat after a 
gallant fight. rare, 

To make a full evening’s entertainment 

' Justin, the second son, forsakes a coveted 
post in Greece to attempt a year’s steward- 
Ship 4;0f7 Cleves; but his conduct is 
perfunctory and, where his young wife is 
concerned, improbable. Their marriage 
narrowly misses ruin, as the price of Cleves, 
but the author’s interest is so centred on 
mother’ and first son that all other 
characters. remain nebulous, their actions 
mere contrivance. 

Marie Ney shows a fine sympathy with 
Lady Corbel’s character, a mixture of 
strength and devotion to manorial values, 
of maternal loyalty to a divided family, of 
incomprehension of a changing world. In 
the drawing of Sir Nicholas by author and 
actor, this play receives an outstanding 
quality. Michael Dennison interprets the 
arrogance and wit, the underlying and basic 
loneliness, in wholly acceptable terms, 
bringing to the West End a character and 
skill in delineation that is not likely to be 
surpassed this season. 

Geoffrey Keen, Dulcie Gray, Eileen Peel 
and Pauline Winter fill in the supporting 
characters in a play that holds and is always 
interesting. eh fee 8) 


Diana Calderwood, Tom Gill and Philippa Hiatt in 
a scene from Off The Record, the Stephen King- 
Hall naval comedy at the Piccadilly which shortly 
celebrates its 600th performance. 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


“for Dear Life” . 


mre trite title of Lionel Brown’s play doe 
not rouse great expectations and Foj 
Dear Life tells a story more familiar thar 
likely and bearing throughout a discon) 
certing air of contrivance. A young man) 
blind from birth, falls in love with a womari 
who is his senior in every respect save that 
of moral worth. The operation to restor¢ 
his sight, which she so much dreads, proves 
unsuccessful, and the odd pair are left} 
oddly content. The fading woman, with ar 
unashamed desire for love, even if brief, is 
an insufficient part for Sonia Dresdel, bui 
in it she wins admiration and sympathy fop 
a character with little basic claim to either} 
Basil Appleby succeeds in portraying the 
boy’s physical blindness and simple good! 
ness in a performance of unusual quality) 
A generous addition to the acting accouni 
is also made by an actor whose unique blend 
of humour, naturalism and unusual voca: 
quality make his name an asset in any 
programme—Julian D’Albie. His te 
Bishop of Bethesda, whether dilating upo 
his diocesan burden or outwitting the house: 
agent at ‘‘finding the lady,’’ is one of the 
best features of the production. Considers 
ing that really good plays cannot be expecte¢ 
to occur with frequency, this one goes, buj 
mainly by reason of the acting talent nov 
put into it. H.G.M. 


“An English Summer” 


AN English Summer by Ronald Adam ij 

concerned with the brave mysteries and 
fierce gladness of the immortal Air Forci 
and keeps the mind flickering betwee 
reality and Journey’s End. The aes 
takes place in an Operations Room and j 
Pilots’ Dispersal Hut on a Fighter Statio 
in the South East of England in tht 
summer of 1940, when the under-equippe 
Air Force brought down 185 German pian 
over England in one day and so determines 
the outcome of the Battle of Britain. Th 
staging is sufficiently realistic to inform thi 
ignorant and stir the memories of th 
initiated. Most of the characters we knoy 
only as representative Service members bu 
to two of them we are made intimatel 
acquainted. The older man, with a burie! 
romance from the earlier war, and the youn 
one, with a rather unusual quality of filia 
affection for his mother, are mutuall 
attracted. No doubt even the first night’ 
audience soon guessed the connection 
However stale this kind of thing may be 
it is welcome to the still sentimental Britis 
public and, in this case, coincidence is nc 
unduly stretched. Andre Morell and Pete 
Hammond give admirable performances 
The entire cast acts with conviction enforce 
by nicely adjusted understatement an 
Gordon Crier’s production is: most finishec 


H.G.M. 
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MARY ELLIS 


' Mary Ellis, who has made a great success with her 
sharply contrasted studies in the two new Terence 
-Rattigan plays, at the Pheenix Theatre. In The 
| Browning Version she plays the vixenish wife of a 
~ schoolmaster (Eric Portman). In Harlequinade she 
) is the wife of an actor-manager, rehearsing for a 
} provincial tour of Romeo and Juliet. The plays, 
_ grave and gay, represent Rattigan at his most 
a brilliant. (Portrait by Angus McBean) 


| “Don’t Listen, Ladies ! ” 
IGHT as a bubble, gay as a bauble, as 


_ tenuous as the one and as inconsequen- 
tial as the other, the new French farce at 


| the St. James’s Theatre, Don’t Listen, 
Ladies! succeeds where many a more ambi- 
tious and more ingeniously constructed 


‘comedy fails. Succeeds, that is to say, in 
| providing a first-rate evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

From the rise of the curtain, which dis- 
_ covers the disillusioned 50-year--old amorist, 
| Daniel Bechelet, taking the gentlemen in the 
-audience into his confidence as to the 
_ exasperating ways of women and the pecca- 
~dillos of his bewitching young wife, 
Madeleine, to its final fall—rung down by 
_ Daniel as Madeleine appeals to the ladies in 
the audience to hear their side of the case— 
this thistledown of a play is wafted along 
with a minimum of propulsive plot or 
action, but with witticism, impudence, 
~ twist and turn, good humour and repartee 
a-plenty. 

Sub-title might well be: The Baiter Bit. 
Husband baits wife wrongly (?) suspected 
of spending a night with a lover. Wife 
baits husband with the timely discovery of 
‘a love letter addressed to him. Husband 
) calls to his aid previous wife of his bosom 
to prove letter’s antiquity, only to present 
“Number One with a tempting opportunity 
of ousting Number Two from bed and board. 
Combined baiting of bewildered husband by 
‘tival wives in temporary alliance. 

- And so, for Daniel, metaphorically with 
) head bloody but unbowed, through pangs of 
disenchantment, jealousy and despair to 
» reconciliation, and fetters re-forged, with 
| his gay, unrepentant, triumphant Madeleine. 
~~ On that slender thread are strung two 
G longish acts, which, thanks to the sophisti- 


fe cated wit of Stephen Powys and Guy 
| Bolton (after Sacha Guitry) and even more 
to the polished art of Francis Lister 


| (Daniel) and the charm and poise of Con- 
stance Cummings (Madeleine), are never 
~ allowed to drag. 

_ Sparkling epigram, facile cynicism, witty 
» bon-mot by the score evoke a continuous 
tipple of laughter as the too ridiculous duel 
| proceeds on its pre-destined way. 

/ To the suavity of Francis Lister and the 
- delicious insouciance of Constance 
- Cummings must be added, essential 


as 
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constituents of the evening’s diversion, the 


competent performances of their fellow 
players, and notably Ada Reeve’s rich 
character part of Julie, raddled flame of 
Daniel’s youth and truest ally and adviser 
in this marital skirmish; Betty Marsden’s 
unexpectedly astringent and forceful Valen- 
tine, Daniel’s first wife; and the engaging 
simplicity of Denholm E]liott in the part of 
the young assistant Blandinet, who nurses 
like the nice boy he is, a hopeless love for 
Madeleine. Wabi; 


“Sugar and Spice” 


8s UGAR and Spice has one major fault— 

it is too sophisticated. As a revue, it 
has plenty of wit and humour, some tune- 
ful music, first class dancing and is original, 
spectacular and even beautiful. But much 
of its wit and sparkle is wasted because few 
of the audience can be sufficiently well 
versed in current theatrical owui-dive to 
appreciate some of the cleverest lines and 
situations. 

The average theatre-goer may have 
heard of the Ivy (although he has probably 
never been there), but almost certainly 
knows nothing of recent events connecting 
the Ivy and the Caprice! Nor has he neces- 
sarily seen every other show in town since 
Sweet and Low! At all events, on the 
evening on which the writer saw the show, 
only isolated giggles greeted witticisms 


os 


which applied to more familiar ‘events and 
people, might have brought down the house. 
This criticism apart, however, Sugar and 
Spice does contain many things nice and 
several worthy of special mention. Ethel 
Revnell is a most versatile tower of strength 
in nearly every scene and she is well part- 
nered by Bill Owen, whose solo’sketch, ‘‘Mr. 
Olympiad, 1948,’’ is one of the funniest 
things we have seen for many a day. ‘‘The 
Cockney Opera’’ and ‘‘Punch’s Revenge’’ 
combine originality -with. humour and 
beauty; -and ‘‘The Persecuted Press’’ is a 
particularly clever and shrewd piece of 
cynical fooling. More of this lucid and 
intelligible material and less of the obscure 
sophistication would have made this a 
more popular show. R.O7B: 


“ Playbill” 


: weost commercial managements would 
hesitate to present one-act plays to the 
presumably sophisticated audiences of the 
West End, and probably rightly so, for it 
takes a clever playwright to develop his 
theme satisfactorily within the limits of one 
act. However, Terence Rattigan stands in 
a class apart and we are not surprised that 
the unique double bill at the Phoenix has 
been an instantaneous success. 
Even so Mr. Rattigan might nee have 
pulled it off with such overwhelming success 
but for the brilliance of Eric Portman, who 


has been away from the West End far t 
long. One had foreknowledge of this actor 
amazing versatility. Even now it is diffic 
to realise for instance that the buco 
Yorkshire business man of Jeannie was tk 
same actor as the highly-strung Germé 
fugitive of the film Forty-ninth Parallel. | 
The Browning Version, a tragedy of sub 
intensity, is about a schoolmaster of brillia 
academic background, who _ neverthele 
never attained a Housemastership or Hea 
ship. When we meet him he is on the ey 
of retiring through ill-health, a dispirite 
hopeless shadow of a man whose vicious wi 
has hounded him for his failure year in ar 
year out. Eric Portman’s portrait ‘| 
Andrew Crocker-Harris reveals an almo 
unbearable tragedy of a man who has lo 
faith in himself, old before his time a 
whose sensitive spirit has grown a hars 
resistance even to the _ well- ae 
kindly word. As his wife, Millie, Mary El 
scores with a tremendous study of callyt 
hatred. This is a woman beyond the pa 
who does not hesitate to taunt her husbar 
with the knowledge that she has a lover. | 
A Harlequinade, a lighthearted ‘he fs 


guaranteed to banish the sadness of the 


half of the programme. In it Eric Portmd 


and Mary Ellis appear as a man and wil 

stage team, Arthur Gosport and Edr 

Selby, who are discovered rehearsing Row 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Vi 
ean 5 
: 


Phone : Temple Bar ae | 


| 


_ (Right): 

Tom: Yes—I have tricks in my pockets, I have 
things up my sleeve. But I am the opposite 
of a stage magician. He gives you illusion that 
has the appearance of truth. I give you truth 
in the pleasant disguise of illusion. 


Phil Brown as Tom Wingfield in Act 1, 
when he introduces the play, the first of 
many occasions when he steps aside to fill 
in the story of his home life in an apart- 
ment in an alley in St. Louis. 


(Below) : 


Amanda: Honey, don't push with your fingers. 
If you have to push with something, the thing 
to push with is a crust of bread and chew-chew ! 


— ee ee 


Centre, Helen Hayes as Amanda Wingfield 
and right, Frances Heflin as Laura, her 
daughter. Amanda misses no opportunity 
of subjecting her son to trifling criticism. 


« ia Glass Menagerie ) 


AGT, 4H E> AAA AC RAG Ea 


® HE advent of The Glass Menagerie at the Haymarket 
Ae provided London  theatregoers with a _ two-fold 
pleasure; that of seeing the great American actress, Helen 
Hayes, make her first appearance in this country, and also 
the long awaited privilege of enjoying an outstanding play 


ED by Tennessee Williams, author of that other brilliant 
BY Broadway success, Streetcar Named Desire. The Glass 

Gea Menagerie was reviewed at length in our last issue, and it 
ANGUS McBEAN only remains to say that playgoers should not miss this 
—-.. opportunity of a rare experience in the theatre. The 


acting is brilliant, and Tennessee Williams has an 
exceptional gift for sensitive and imaginative writing. 
Jonn Gielgud produces, the setting is by Jo Mielziner, and 
original music composed by Paul Bowles. 
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Amanda; From half past en till after five every 
y you mean to tell me you walked around in 

rk, because you wanted to make me think 

ou were still ing to Rubicam’s Business 

College. 

Laura, who is lame, suffers accutely from 
an inferiority complex and increasingly her 
mother realises she will never earn her own 


living. 


(continuing the story): After the o at 
am’s Business College, the idea of gettine 
entleman caller for Laura began to play a 
and more important part in Mother’s 
calculations It became an _ obsession. Like 
some archtype of the universal unconscious, the 
image of the gentleman caller haunted our 
small apartment. 


Laura: His name was Jim. Here he is in 


Pirates of Penzance. 
Laura, showing her mother a scrap bool 
her school days, shyly points out the 
who was her hero. Amanda begins to 
more clearly than ever that the c 
solution for Laura is to find her a husba 


pened to n 
Companion’s a 
res with the next i 


Amanda: Well, I 
that your subse 
to e re! 

Xen Ven ieee aha. © 

In order to augment their slender inc 


‘Amanda solicits magazine subscript 


from her friends. 


Mii hf? 


Tom: Youll go up, up on a broomstick over Blue Mountain 
callers! You ugly—babbling old—witch! 


Unhappy in his job, and e 


with seventeen gentlemen 


sperated by the depressing atmosphere at home, 


Tom loses control of himself and reviles his mother. 


(Below): 
Laura : My —menagerie 
After his outburst, Tom, rushing from the house, knocks over and breaks some of his sister’s 


o 
treasured glass animals. This “‘glass menagerie’, and the old phonograph, are Laura’s 
only interests in life. 


Laura: Tom—sshh! 
Tom: What are you shushing me for? 


Laura: Youll , mother. 
Tom: Goody, goody! Pay her back for 


all those “rise 
Tom returns very late, having 


tried to forget his troubles in 
drink. 


kM VAELERUIEMIESII 


Ee 


om: You know, it 
take much intelligence 
get yourself into a né 
up ¢o é 

in hell ever got himsel 
of one without rem 
one nail. (A light 
up on the portrait of 
father.) 


Prominent in the 1 
iS) thew laren gepe 
of the cheerful 
of Tom’s father, 
as his mother is al 
pointing out, 
since walked out 
abandoned his fa 
responsibilities. 


(Above): 


Amanda: Promise, son, youll never be a 
drunkard. 


The following morning, after Tom 
apologises to his mother and they are 
reconciled, Amanda, oblivious of her son’s 
) drinking bout, urges him never to be a 
)drunkard—the while fixing her gaze once 
again on the picture of her erring husband. 


(Above right) : 

Amanda: A little silver slipper of a moon. Look 
Over your shoulder, Laura, and make a wish! 
Now! No, darling, wish! 

Laura: What shall I wish for, Mother? 

'Amanda: Happine Good fortune! 


ght): 

Jim (Hugh McDermott): I think we just beat the 
b rain. 

The longed-for gentleman caller arrives. He 
is one of Tom’s friends at the warehouse. 
Tremendous preparations have been mac 
new chintz on the furniture; a new lamp- 
Shade; a lace tablecloth and table adorned 
with elegant candlesticks. And Laura and 
her mother wear special dresses for this 
great occasion—pathetic reminders of a 

more affluent past. 


Amanda: Standing over the hot stove made her ill—I told her that it was just too warm th 
evening but— 


Once again Laura is unable to face a new situation and is obliged to leave the supper tabl| 
To increase the tension already existing, the-electric light fails,-Tom having omitted 1 
pay the electricity account. 


alone 


Laura: I—wanted to ask you to—autograph my 
programme. 


Jim: Why didn’t you ask me to? 


Laura: You were always surrounded by your own 
friends so much that I never had a chance to. 


It transpires that Jim is none other than the 
hero of Laura’s schooldays. 


But Amanda nevertheless contrives to leave Laura and Jii 
together. 


Laura: I—can’t dance! 
Jim: There you go, that inferiority stuff! 
I’ve never danced in my life. 
Jim: Come on—try. 
Jim quickly discerns the cause of Lau 
inhibition, and, ignoring her lamene 
whirls her around in a dance. 


I : —ought to—ought to—kiss you, im That ar 6 ins ‘ or? You want me 

€ a. J ? 

Jim is clearly attracted by Laura, who in The moving climax when Laura gives Jim, 

turn rises to a new self confidence. But the as a parting gift, her favourite glass 

dream is shattered when he tells her that wee ees which — Jim — had 
: F : acciden 7 knocked C r 

he is already engaged to a charming girl. oe ape! DOned Gove cae 


dance, breaking off its horn. 


Oh Laura, Laura, I tried to leave you behind me, but I am more faithful than I intended to be! 
h for a cigarette, I cross the street, I run into the movies or a bar, I buy a drink, I speak to 
the nea stranger—anything that n blow your candles out. For nowadays the world is lit by 
lightning! Blow out your candles, Laura,—and so goodbye 
The closing moments of the play. Tom, who like his father, had forsaken his home, | 
been looking back wistfully in memory, and now has finished his story. 


ig) 


STRATFORD-UPON-A 
“‘ Othello” 


@ This year’s production of Oth 

at Stratford, with Godfrey Te: 
in the name part, has been an 
standing success (left). The prod 
tion is devised by Godfrey Tearle 
staged by Anthony Quayle. 
scenery is by Joseph Carl, costul 
by Audrey Cruddas, and incider 
music by Ann Carbutt. 


} 
‘ 
: 
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In the picture above right, Iago (Anthony Quayle) “‘soothes’” Emilia (Ena Burrill) and Desdemona (Dia; 
Wynyard) after Othello’s jealous rage, when Desdemona cannot produce the handkerchief. Below le 
Iago plots with Roderi (Paul Scofield). Below right, the dramatic scene when Othello strang 

‘Desdemona. 


‘‘ Troilus and Cressida” 


@ The inclusion of Shakespeare’s 

rarely performed Tyroilus and 
Cressida in the 1948 repertoire has 
added great interest to the season. 
The play has been produced by 
Anthony Quayle, with scenery and 
costumes by Motley and incidental 
music by Leslie Bridgewater. In the 
picture on the right are seen Heather 
Stannard as Cressida with Paul 
Scofield as Troilus. 


(Below): Another scene from the 
pl Included in the picture are 
Diana Wynyard as Helen of Troy, 
John Justin as Paris, and Noel 
Willman as Pandarus. 


(Right): Priam, King 
of Troy, with his sons. 
L. to R.: Julian Amyes 
as Priam, Harold 
Kasket as Helenus, 
Nohn Justin as Paris, 
Anthony Quayle as 
Hector, and Paul 
Scofield as Troilus. 


PICTURES BY 
ANGUS McBEAN 


A AMA OPI OPA , 
sips poops pi GH 


- Kden 
End °°’ 


@ Scenes from The Li 
don Mask Theatr 
revival at the Duch 
Theatre ote]. Bibi 
ley’s brilliant play, Ee 
End, which is direci 
by Michael Macow; 
with decor by Goy 
Parks. 
| 

(Left): | 
Stella, Dr. Kirby’s - act} 
daughter (Angela Badde 
centre) who has come he 
after a lone absence, en] 
some childhood mem 
with her brother Wilf 
(Brian Nissen) and si} 
Lilian (Jessica Spence 
while Sarah, the old fan 
servant. (Dorothy Dewhut 
looks on. 


(Left) : | 
Stella's actor husba 
Charles Appleby Q 


Berry), arrives unexpecte! 
and surprises his wife in| 
company of Geoffrey Far 

(Gerald Andersen). 


. 
I 
| 
: 
3 
: 


(Left) : 

The moving scene in wil 
the sisters quarrel, a 
Stella has discovered  { 
Lilian had sent for Chai 
because of her — jeal¢ 
caused by Stella’s friend: 

with Geoffrey. 


PICT ORE Sawa 
ANGUS McBEAN 


Were you bored without me? Jessica: Horribly. Hugo: What did you do with yourself? 
- ; Hugo: You can’t have been bored if you were asleep. Jessica: I dreamt 


nd woke myself up, so I unpacked. 


An early scene from Ac 1. The action takes place. in Illithya, an imaginary Central European 
It is 1943, and Hugo, w J 1, his wife, just arrived at the Garden House in the gr 


Hoederer’s villa. lichael Gough as Hugo and yce Redman as Jessica.) 


(Coe a aesconee « 


AT THE GARRICK 


@ TEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S p 
translation by Kitty Black, was an 
immediate success when first 

produced by the Company of Four at the 

Lyric, Hammersmith, where Roger Livesey 

appeared in the part of Hoederer. At the 

Garrick Theatre, where, unfortunately, the 

play finished its run on 25th September, 

Basil Sydney took over this role with grez 

distinction, and Joyce Redman and Michael 

Gough repeated their brilliant performance: 

in this, one of the most gripping plays 

London has seen. 


PLGI CRIES, BY: GUS McBEAN 


(Left) : 
: What is in that case? Hugo: Your men 
. Hoederer vothing ? 
. They were looking for a gun. A gun 

can be hidden in a suitcase, but so can pe 

Hoederer, the leader of the Proleté n Party 
(Basil Sydney), is suspicious of Hugo, who has been 
sent from Headquarters to be his new se ary. 


Hoederer: Want a drink? 
Hugo : No. Are you 
afraid Hoederer : Of 
wh Hugo: Of dying. 


Hugo, a young intellec- 
tual, has been sent by 
the enemies of Hoederer 
within. the Party to 
assassinate.their leader. 
However, the young 
man, by temperament 
obviously unsuited for 
his task, delays its 
execution. 


Hugo: Dear G¢ I'm going 
to kill a man. I should 
feel the weight of that 
thought like a stone. There 
should be < at silence 
in my head. Silence! 


Hugo has heard that 
Olga, a member of the 
Party, had thrown the 
bomb to save him from 
the consequences of his 
procrastination. Again 
he tries to stimulate his 
resolve, which is weaken- 
ing because of his 
growing admiration for 
Hoederer. 


Hoederer: Is anyone hur 

Youre bleeding. ) 
Karsky (William Sherwood 
It’s nothing. A bit 


gla 


Some. days later, wh 
Hoederer is discussi 
the formation of a coa 
tion. with the Secreta 
of the Pentagon Par 


Karsky, and Prince Pa 
SOllans0Or 2 une a miners 
(Ernest Clark, left), 
bomb is thrown, b 
Hoederer escapes injur 


Hugo: I'm not afraid to die. 
Olga (Yvonne Coulette) : 
It me nothing to die. 
But to die stupidly, after 
mucking everything up; or 
worse, like a fool that one 
liquidates because one is 
afraid of his clumsiness. Is 
that what you want? 


Olga tells Hugo that she 

threw the bomb, and 

warns him what will be 

the result of | own 
failure. 


£ eet SOW 


Jessica: Don’t drink any 
more. Hugo: Why not? 
I’ve nothing to do. Ive 
been relieved of my post. 


Hoederer feels it wiser to 
relieve Hugo for his own 
sake of official duties, and 
Hugo gives way to drink. 
(Left and right, Max 
Brimmel and Brian 
Carey as Slick and 
Georges, members of 
Hoederer’s bodyguard.) 


Hugo: Maybe shall hit 
him between the eyes. You 
aim at the stomach you 
know, but the gun jerks up. 
Jessica: I like his eyes. 


Hugo continues to toy 
with the idea of a 
sination, while J 
begins to champion 
Hoederer, for whom she 
begins to feel an irresist- 
ible attraction. 


Hugo: Jes look at me. Can you say you love 
me? You see. I won't even have had that. 


Jessica, superficially gay and _  inconse- 


quential, has yet a depth of personality 


which can find no kinship with the fanatical 
ideologies with which she is surrounded. 


Hoederer : I must get this 
straight before I go to 
bed. Why am Ia 
social traitor? 

Hugo: Because you have 
no right to drag the 
Party into your coali- 
tion. 


Hugo gives his 
reasons for not agree- 
ing .with the polic 
of the party leader. 
Hoederer deals gently 
with the young man, 
for whom he has by 
now a real affection. 


Jessica: He wants to explain. 
Hoederer : Tomorrow Tomorrow ! 
morrow will be too late. 
Jessica is anxious that Hoederer and Hu 
shall compose their political differenc« 
continuing to hope that Hugo will 
loyally co-operate with the leader. 


Jessica : 


Hoederery: A man 
has to be a born 
killer. You think 
too much; you'd 
never be able 
to kill a man. 
Hugo: I could 
if I had made 
up my mind. 

‘After an abor- 

tive attempt at 

the  assassina- 
tion, Hoederer, 
with shrewd in- 
sight, lays bare 

Hugo’s charac- 

ter. 


(Below) 


Jessica: You are real. real man of flesh and 
blood. I’m really afraid of you, and I think I 
Shall really and truly love you. Do with me 
as you please; no matter what happens, I shall 
never reproach you. 


Jessica declares her love for Hoederer, who, 
on the impulse of the moment, is impelled 
to embrace her. 


Ge 
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(Below 


Hugo: Look, Hoederer, I’m 1] ng you in the 
€ Im aiming at you, my hand isn’t shaking 
and I don’t give a damn for what you are 
thinking. Hoede Wait, my boy, wait. Don’t 


play the fool. Not for a woman. 
At this moment Hugo enters, and seeing his 
wife in Hoederer’s arms, shoots him— 
jealous rage imspiring what political 
calculation had failed to do. 


Olga: Are you proud of what 
you did? 

Hugo: Did I even do it? I 
wasn't the one who fired. It 
was luck. If I’d opened the 
door two minutes earlier or 
two minutes later, I wouldn't 
have found them in each 
others arms, I wouldn’t have 
fired. I had come to tell him 
I accepted his help. 


A scene from the Epilogue 
in Olga’s flat two years 
later. Meanwhile the 
Russians have liberated 
the country, and Hoederer 
is now hailed by the Party 
as the martyr hero. 
Accordingly Hugo has 
been imprisoned, and now 
hears from Olga of the 
volte face. Olga has been 
detailed to ascertain 
Hugo’s possible use to the 
Party in the future. She 
desperately wants to save 
him from himself. 


Hugo: Unfit for salvage. 


Hugo, finally disillusion 


makes his choice. 


closing moments of 
play. 


f MuERE'S no beating show business. For 
& years now, everybody’s been bemoaning 
the scant opportunity the actor has to 
develop his craft over here. There are no 
- Birmingham or Liverpool Repertory Com- 
_ panies to give the actor a solid foundation 
- to build on—just a year or two in some 
_ dramatic school and he feels fully equipped 
_ to besiege Broadway. And once he gets the 
break that lands him a part, he has to stick 
with it for as long as the play runs, that is, 
if he wants to eat, for jobs in the theatre are 
notoriously few and far between and so all 
‘that remains is radio, as that extra outlet 
' for the actor to create many roles, and 
| everyone will agree radio acting is hardly 
stage acting—some going so far as to say the 
worst stage actors are those who have had 
too much radio experience. 
a But what was done to alleviate this un- 
healthy condition? Nothing—until the Old 
Vic, Gielgud’s The Importance of Being 
_ Earnest Company and The Winslow Boy 
| troupe came over to shame Americans with 
. their superlative performing. Then, it 
became a matter of national pride. 
America, as everybody knows, has the best 
of everything, so why not the best in actors, 
| too? 
The first step towards this goal was the 
formation of the American Repertory 
Theatre, capitalised at over $300,000, which 


a 


Phyllis Thaxter 
and Cloris Leach- 
Man in Sundown 
Beach, recently at 
the Belasco 
Theatre. 


oh (Picture by Eileen * 
Darby) 


Broads 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


played for almost one season and ended in 
a complete financial rout. The powers that 
be decided to move more cautiously after 
that, and this year Margaret Webster will 
be sending out a company by bus to play 
colleges and small towns throughout the 
United States—the productions being the 
safe ones of Hamlet and Macbeth, and per- 
haps from this small beginning a true 
American Repertory Theatre will emerge. 
The other boon to the actor was the 


-formation in October 1947 of The Actors’ 


Studio—its strongest voice being the 
brilliant director, Elia Kazan, the most 
sought after man on Broadway, with such 
shows as A Street Car Named Desire, Skin 
of Our Teeth, All My Sons, etc., to his 
credit. The purpose of \this non-profit 
organisation is simply this: “‘To provide a 
place where workers in the theatre can study 
their craft. It is not a school. It is, more 
accurately, a workshop, meeting regularly 
to discuss the preparation and projection of 
plays, and to work on.craft and technique.”’ 

With this view in mind, Mr. Kazan and 
associate director, Robert Lewis, since 
resigned, interviewed practically every actor 
Broadway has to offer and about sixty were 
finally chosen. The first full-length play 
they worked on for their own edification 
and nothing else, was Chekov’s The Sea Gull. 
This was performed twice, but only for 


i 


friends of the actors, and then a new play, 
Sundown Beach, a first play by novelist 
Bessie Breuer, was selected to be put 
through the workshop. This script had 
been around for some time, optioned once 
but never produced, being off the beaten 
track and not highly regarded as a commer- 
cial property, particularly since the cast 
numbered twenty-eight. Two performances 
of this production were also given and 
requests came pouring in for additional 
hearings. With most of the cast unemployed 
at the time, the Actors’ Studio was able to 
take advantage of the situation and 
accepted two commercial offers to play in 
summer theatres. The subsequent success 
of these engagements brought Louis J. 
~ Singer, co-producer of The Glass Menagerie, 
into the picture. He offered to present this 


Actors’ Studio production in Boston and. 


then Broadway with half the profits going 
to the Studio. The actors, of course, 
received their usual salaries, but Mr. Kazan 
and the Executive Staff of the Studio 
received a magnanimous nothing—this being 
a true non-profit organisation. 

So that was the story and the situation 
behind the first production to open the new 
theatrical season, Sundown Beach. And it 
sounded wonderfully promising: A new 
acting group under the direction of one of 
the theatre’s most talented craftsmen. 
Something theatre people talked about for 
a long, long time, but wondered whether 
they would ever see. And what happened? 
The New York Times found the performance 
under Mr. Kazan’s direction ‘‘overtrained’’ 
with ‘‘most of the actors tense and rigid, 
straining after effects they do not wholly 
understand.’’ As for the play itself, ‘“‘it 
looks like an unfinished practice script,’’ and 
“vivid notes for a play that is still to be 
~ written.’’ All this, mind you, after eleven 
months of workshop. 

What went wrong? First and foremost. 
the selection of the script. No one will 
accuse Miss Breuer of choosing a simple 
theme or of treating her important one 
shallowly, for she is writing most earnestly 
about a group of Army Air Force men, who 
have cracked up under combat and are 
undergoing psychiatric treatment at an 
Army hospital on an island off the coast of 
Florida in 1945. Quite naturally the 


+ if 
wes 
f 


emphasis falls on their sex or love-life, anc 
specifically she deals with four-men, twe 
with wife trouble; one with a severe mothe: 
complex and too many women trouble; an 
one who thinks he’s self-sustaining, until < 
pretty Wac~ falls in love with him an 
proposes. That Miss Breuer is handling toc 
many cases to do any one of them justice 
is true, and that she has not been able t 
pull the terror of their individual plight 
into a strong dramatic statement, is equally 
true. So why this play? Well, at least Mis 
Breuer tried to say something, which i 
more than dozens of other better constructe 
plays never do; and then there were thos' 
twenty-eight speaking parts with quite ¢ 
few juicy ‘‘big scenes’’ for the actors to bit 
into. So, in that respect, it was an excellen 
workshop play. It is just unfortunate the: 
tried Broadway, where a slick technique i 
worshipped above all else and where th 
public will only patronise the sure-fire hits 

But what about the acting and th 
direction? Well, when a play is basicall} 
weak in its over-all pattern and the directa 
tries to pull it into focus, but sees that thi 
is impossible without a total re-write, h 
starts slaving over parts, hoping to giv 
them a polish and unusualness, to detrac 
from or cover up this over-all weakness. : 
hardly ever works. And that’s probabl’ 
why Mr. Kazan’s direction was said to b 
“Jost in its own inventiveness’’—but w 
are quite sure the script, as is, would haw 
defeated any director. | 

The acting, however, is another matte 
No one expected a Moscow Art Productio 
but the truth is the cast is no better or wors 
than those that play Broadway with on 
four weeks rehearsal. There are some fir 
performances like Phyllis Thaxter’s ca 
tivating Wac and Julie Harris’ child mothe 
but there are quite a few others that ha 
the unmistakable ring of amateur abou 
them. A perplexing and _ distressi 
situation for which we have no answers 
explanations. 

The sun. has already set on Sundo 
Beach, and after only seven performanc 
but the fate of the Actors’ Studio is st 
bright. Mr. Kazan posted this note on tl 
call-board backstage. before closing: ‘“‘ 
had a wonderful year. No-one can take th 
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DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, SINGING, PIANOFORTE, 
BALLET, ETC., may be taken separately at 
moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening. 
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Painter —Pla yer 
—Produeer 


by 
ERIC JOHNS 


PROGRAMME note reveals that the gay 
sets and costumes of the current Old 
ic production of Twelfth Night at the New 
heatre were designed by Michael Warre. 
egular patrons of that theatre recall fine 
_ performances by this young actor as Prince 
Hal in Henry IV, Christian in Cyrano, and 
4 in King Lear; he gained further 
admirers in the recent run of The Relapse 
“at the Phoenix. Mr. Warre is not an actor 
mply trying his hand at stage design. He 
nd Gordon Craig are the only two figures 
» im the history of our theatre to make a last- 
- ing mark for themselves as both actors and 
) designers. At the age of 17 Craig was play- 
- ing in Irving’s company at the Lyceum. 
Even at that time he was intensely inter- 
‘ested in scenic art, and before he was 30 
‘had produced Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, 
‘amtroducing important innovations: in 
( scenery, lighting and stage management. 
_ He had produced Rosmersholm for Duse, 
d Hamlet at the Moscow Art Theatre 
i while still on the right side of forty. 
f Michael Warre, one of Craig’s most ardent 
) disciples, has always been interested in act- 
‘ing and designing for the theatre. There 
Was no question of the young actor taking 
‘up designing as a side-line. The two arts 
‘always went hand-in-hand; ever since he 
“can remember he has divided his talents and 
' enthusiasm between them. As a child he 
“used to make his own puppet theatres and 
direct his own plays in the interesting old 
house where he was born in Kensington 
_ Church Street. He still lives there with his 
~ family. In the early part of the Nine- 
teenth Century the house was visited by 
~ Mendelssohn, who was interested in one of 
the daughters. Much later the Warre 
> family moved in, and as Mrs. Warre, 
‘Michael’s mother, had been a member of 
the Diaghileff Ballet, she used to dance 
tegularly in the studio with Marie Rambert, 
one of her close friends. Now that same 
“Studio is used by her 26-year-old son as his 
. workshop for stage designs. 
| While still a boy at Eton Michael had a 
; hand in two school productions. He 
designed the sets and costumes for Richard 
/H, in which he played John of Gaunt, and 
for Macbeth, in which he was not permitted 
_ to play a major part on account of stren- 
eeous examinations: he happened to be taking 
at the time. So he contented himself by 
_ playing one of the Witches, a Murderer and 
_the Porter. Such versatility in one so 


(Portrait by John Vickers) 
MICHAEL WARRE 


young caused much comment and. seemed to 
suggest the theatre as his eventual destiny. 

By the time he reached the age of 21 he 
had played Hamlet at York, and Romeo 
followed on a CEMA tour a year or two 
later. He designed his first set for the pro- 
fessional theatre at the age of 19, when the » 
London Blitz was at its height. The play, 
Fishing for Shadows, was a translation by 
Peter Ustinov, who appeared in one of the 
leading parts. The cast of five was com- 
pleted by Julia Lang, Isolde Denham, 
Richard Wordsworth and Michael Warre 
himself. It was staged at the little 
Threshold Theatre in Bayswater, and when 
audiences began to thin out, as most people 
preferred to spend their evenings in air raid 
shelters, the actors agreed not to play if the 
audience ever numbered less than the cast 
itself! Since that time young Warre has 
created designs for 23 productions, includ- 
ing West End presentations of Mr. Bolfry, 
Richard II, Saint Joan, Happy As Larry, 
The Hidden Years and Cockpit. 

He enjoys what he calls ‘‘bottling things 
toa minimum.’ Three years ago he played 
Romeo to the Juliet of Joyce Howard, as a 
member of a company engaged by CEMA, 
as the Arts Council was then called, to tour 
Welsh mining villages, working under the — 
most primitive conditions in all sorts of 
working-men’s institutes and welfare centres. 
He gained enormous satisfaction from 
designing the set, which, with only a few 
significant strokes, had to provide an effec- 
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tive background to the tragedy. Mr. Warre 
overcame the difficulty by building a few 
arches on a portable revolving stage, which 
could be set up on any platform they were 
likely to encounter in the Principality. As 
the arches revolved, they showed four 
different aspects to the audience, and each 
aspect was painted a different colour, either 
blue, gold, pink or black. In this manner 
they gave a vivid impression of either 
Juliet’s room, Capulet’s house, the street or 
the tomb. Unlike so many permanent sets, 
it lent. variation to the production. 
Audiences unfamiliar with the play were at 
least conscious that all the action did not 
take place on the same spot. The scenery 
had the added advantage of being easy to 
convey from one place to another. The 
Linden Tree gave Mr. Warre another oppor- 
tunity of ‘‘bottling.’’ While the play was 
still running at the Duchess, Michael 
Macowan directed an entirely- new produc- 
tion for an Arts Council tour, under the 
most limiting conditions. It was necessary 
for Mr. Warre to draw Professor Linden’s 
room in sharp perspective, so that the room 
looked spacious, even on a postage-stamp 
stage. 

Normally when designing for a play the 
artist paints his conception of the scene, 
then he builds a model on a miniature stage 
in his studio, and finally the full-sized set 
is erected on the stage where the play is 
to be performed. Mr. Warre is anxious to 
publish a book of his work in which it will 
be possible to see pictures, side by side, of 
his original drawings, his models, and the 
sets as eventually built for the public per- 
formance. Often the finished sets are close 
replicas of the first drawings, and at other 
times, for various reasons, they deviate con- 
siderably from the original conception. A 
designer is sometimes disappointed with his 
work because the finished set in the theatre 
fails to capture the attractive sketch quality 
-of the original painting, which is so diffi- 
cult to translate into terms of paint and 
canvas flats. So Mr. Warre tends, in his 
more recent work, to eliminate his first 
colour sketch. It is more satisfactory to 
make the first sketch in three dimensions— 
to start with the model, which stands a 
surer chance of being copied successfully in 
every detail on a life-sized stage. 

The conventional box-set, according to 


\ 

Mr. Warre, has had a crippling effect 4 
the theatre. As the majority of plays a 
performed in box-sets, authors get tl 
impression that only plays capable of beir 
acted in a box-set stand a chance of pr 
duction. Thus the sterility of the box-s 
hampers the imagination of the writer. TI 
author starts at a disadvantage by refusir 
to consider any scenes calling for a differet 
type of setting. In consequence, when < 
imaginative set is designed, such as the o1 
we saw in The Skin of Our Teeth, it | 
wrongly regarded as a freak. | 

While designing sets this young man fr 
quently finds himself mentally producir 
the play, at the same time. The desig 
dictates the production to no small degre 
A flight of steps or an alcove immediate’ 
suggests certain grouping of players. If tl 
play can be produced by the designer, tI 
sets and the grouping of the players can | 
conceived simultaneously by the same ey 
with startling results. In time it is possib 
that Mr. Warre will be seen less as an act 
and more as a designer-producer, which ! 
considers an ideal combination in tl 
theatre. His dream is to possess a smé 
theatre in London where he can produ 
non-commercial plays, with his own settin 
and costumes, making an occasional appec 
ance as an actor. In his opinion there is 4 
limit to what can be done in the theat 
with courage and good taste. 


Kehoes from Broadway fe | 


away from us. No one can take the fut 
away from us either.”’ 
Jean - Paul Sartre’s The Respect} 
Prostitute has undergone a major ¢ 
replacement with Ann Dvorak coming fr 
Hollywood to take over Meg Mundy’s tra 
It’s a big undertaking, for Miss Mundy h 
earned the reputation of giving the be 
performance of a prostitute the stage h 
seen since Jeanne Eagels in Rain, but neve 
theless it seems Miss Dvorak has enough | 
every department to keep her custome 
happy. She might lack the genuine nav 
Miss Mundy brought to the role of Liz 
MacKaye, but she gets around this hurc 
by satirising it along with the ‘‘Golde 
voiced’’ Senator, and when the melodrama’ 
chips are down in the lynching scene, : 
does her part to keep the tension moans 


(London) Ltd. Telephone Langham 132 
Patrons Maurice Codner, R.P.S.; Frank O. Salisbury, GW.0%, (EL.Ds,~ Ris 
Maude Salisbury; Flora Robson; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E., Hon.LL.D.; Claire Luce; D.G.E. Hall, M.A.,D.Lit 
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Classes include Stage Technique, Make-up, Management 
and Production, 1, 2, 3, Act Plays, Poetry Reading, 
Theatre Knowledge, Voice Production, Theatrecraft, Film 
Technique, and other allied subjects. 


FULL STAGE TRAINING COURSE 
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Also private lessons in Stage Technique, Voice Productio! 
etc. by arrangement. : 


All classes are given by experienced members of th 
theatrical profession. 


For details apply to the Secretary. 


MAT the heart of London’s theatreland, a 
stone’s throw from Leicester Square, 
tands a tall building opposite the Hippo- 
ome—here is the home of Spotlight. To 
‘any member of the profession no further 
explanation is necessary, but to the world 
at large it spells something of a mystery. 
Primarily Spotlight is a Casting Directory, 
“to that end was it born, and although this 
‘is now only one section of the whole con- 
ern the Directory is still the only financial 
part of the business. Two large volumes 
are published three times a year, containing 
some 2,500 entries — actors and actresses, 
4 producers, managements, agents and so on, 
_ Classified under different types of work. The 
| advertisers pay a varying amount accord- 
| ing to the size of space taken, each entry 
_ consisting of particulars of the artist con- 
cerned and usually a photograph. Each 
fet issue is sent to all theatres, film studios and 
| Managements in the country. That is the 
i “only monetary transaction in the organisa- 
| tion—all Spotlight’s other activities are 
“carried out gratis. 
 -It is now 21 years since Spotlight came 
nto being. In 1927 a stage director named 
. Keith Moss conceived the idea of such a 
| casting directory, though like many other 
i Original schemes it did not prosper imme- 
‘diately. In 1931 he was joined by an actor, 


Rodney Millington, who became a director, 
‘and at Keith Moss’s death in 1935, Manag- 


| ing Director and under his guidance 
| Spotlight has gone from _ strength to 
strength. 


bs It is in its Casting Department that the 
| Organisation renders the most amazing ser- 
~ vice to the often much harassed theatre and 
' cinema. It provides what almost amounts 
to a national agency, entirely unbiased by 
~ Special clients and their percentages. At 
_ short notice they can find a reliable and 
| available actor to fill any type of part. Until 
_ a few years ago Rodney Millington carried 
out this side of the work himself, but 
ecently owing to the ever-increasing orbit 
of Spotlight’s activities which entails his 
frequent visits to America and elsewhere, 
the management of the Casting Department 
“has been put in the capable hands of Ken- 
eth Seale, one of the directors, and Lewis 
Shaw, who, like Rodney Millington himself, 
» has been an actor and so has a personal 
) understanding of the artist’s problems. 
_ These two work as a team, and to them 
~ come actors seeking change or advice, and 
' managers or film executives looking for a 
_ difficult type or for members of a new com- 
! pany. Both receive the same enthusiastic 
interest, and patient expert guidance. 
_. One of the most remarkable features of 


“Spotlight °° Comes of Age 


By PENELOPE: TURING 


Spotlight’s services is the charm and cour- 
tesy of their dealings with everyone. From 
the moment when an infuriated producer, 
going into rehearsal with his cast still in- 
complete, dashes to the telephone and _ is 
answered by a charming voice, ‘‘Hullo, 
Spotlight. Good morning,’’ he knows not 
only that half his troubles are over, but 
also that his ruffled feelings will be soothed 
and his interests studied. In the course of 
a few hours Spothght will get in touch with 
several suitable artists, discuss terms, dates 
and rehearsals, and send them along to the 
theatre for interviews. 


Alexander Bender, New York 


RODNEY MILLINGTON 


I asked Rodney Millington how this intri- 


cate system is worked, and was shown the _ 


various filing rooms where several members 
of the staff of 15 are employed full-time on 
keeping the complicated indexing up-to- 
date. Although the actual advertisers 
number about 2,500, there are many 
thousands more on the files—nearly twice as 
many in fact as British Equity numbers. 


‘These other artists pay Spothght nothing, 


and may never personally come in touch 
with the office at all, but their names and 
addresses and present whereabouts are kept 
constantly up-to-date, so that they can 
always be traced for casting purposes. This 
keeping track of where any given actor is 
working is another of their minor miracles, 
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‘type of part they have played. 


oe When ordering 


and since it is efficient, does not depend on 
notification from the artists themselves— 
those lovable people who are the despair of 
all who have to do business with them! It 
is worked direct with the theatres. 
Programmes of each production are sent 
in regularly from sixty weekly and twenty 
fortnightly repertory theatres, and in addi- 
tion programmes of all new London produc- 
tions, touring companies and the cast of 
films are received, and the particulars duly 
noted on each artist’s index card. In this 
way it is possible not only to see at a glance 
where a person is at the moment, but also 
what experience they have had, and the 
There is 
even a system for noting changes of cast in 
companies while on tour. Twenty-four 
“‘key’’ theatres all over England on the 
principal touring circuits regularly send 
their programmes to Spotlight, so that the 
cast of a play on tour arriving at one of 
these theatres can be checked with its 
original cast, and any alteration noted. 
There is also a “‘free list’’ of those known 
to be available, but casting is not done 
primarily from those known to be looking 
for a job, as it is essential to find the most 
suitable person for any particular role, so 
each artist of the right type is looked up 
in turn to see whether they are free. 
Already Spotlight’s work has extended 
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, ; 
abroad and across the Atlantic. Not lo 
ago when Maurice Evans was planning | 
production of Shaw’s Man and Superman 
discussed his cast with Rodney Millingto 
and one of the results was the engageme 
of Frances Rowe to- play Ann Whitefield, 
part in which she has caused a sensation ¢ 
Broadway. And in 1949 a new Spotlight | 
American and European artists availa 
for work in this country and on the con 
nent will be published, thus extending j 
scope to an international compass. It 
pleasant to think that foreign artists cor 
ing here for the first time will certain 
receive a good impression of Engl 
courtesy and kindness if they make Spc 
hight their first visit. : 


“ Old Vie Drama” 
APPILY coinciding with the opening | 
the Old, Vic Theatre Company’s fif 
season at the New Theatre, Audrey Williat 
son’s considerable work—Old Vic Drama, 
Twelve Year’s Study of Plays and Playe 
(Rockliff, 25/- net), provides a splend 
background from which may be assessed t 
present worth of the most famous Shake 
pearean Company in the world. 
There is a Foreword by Dame Syl 
Thorndike which outlines the history of t 
Old Vic during the twenty years prior | 
1934 when Miss Williamson’s survey begir 


providing a fine pictorial record of the | 


years. under review. 

Miss Williamson writes with authori 
and her approach to her subject is bo 
critical and constructive. Each Old : 


production is dealt with at length and wi 


almost scientific precision, for the autho 
memory is meticulous in detail and recalls | 
the reader many aspects of each productie 
long since forgotten. 
The book begins and ends with a revie 
of Richard II. Maurice Evans, the 19: 
Richard, is unhappily lost to Americ 
where he is acclaimed as their great 
Shakespearean actor, while Alec Guinnes 
the Richard in 1947, is only now reachii 
the eminence he has so richly deserved d 
ing these many years. And in betwe 
what a galaxy of famous actors al 
actresses! Miss Williamson makes it cle 
what a noble work was done for the ie 
long before the war drove the Company fra 
the Old Vic Theatre to the strong limelig 
of the West End. And as Dame Sy! 
Thorndike reminds us in her Forewo 
referring to Lilian Baylis and the yea 
before 1934: ‘‘A great tradition was start: 
in this 20 years by one woman’s tremendo 
idea and faith. This idea and this fai 
will live!’’ 
Miss Williamson in her book has distill! 
the essence of the wonderful Old Vic trac 
tion and made a valuable contribution | 
literature on the theatre. | 
| 
a 


d Juliet in a Midlands town, while on a 
“EMA tour. In the ensuing side-splitting 
medy the author makes fun of the profes- 
sion with telling wit. Arthur Gosport is a 
trutting, brainless creature, all pose and 
pomp, while his wife Edna bears about her 
a similar air of scatterbrained exhibitionism. 
~There is a lovely full-throated study by 
Marie Lohr as Arthur Gosport’s Auntie 
Maud, in other words Dame Maud Gosport, 
who, we gather, most certainly acted with 
Irving. 

- Peter Scott, Hector Ross, Campbell Cotts, 
_ Anthony Oliver and Henryetta Edwards 
give splendid support in both plays. F-.S. 


“The Days Dividing ” 


BWAIRST rate entertainment is provided by 
Aubrey Danvers-Walker’s new drama, a 
‘play about a domestic servant who poisons 
‘her mistress, marries her master and then 
‘sets about poisoning him, all to provide 
unds to set up house with a young black- 
‘guard who has been her lover throughout. 
» The scene is laid in Highgate in the winter 
of 1900 and Mr. and Mrs. Wetherby’s 
“sitting-room, created by Richard Lake, is 
an eloquent opening chapter to the story 
and a setting that provides both actuality 
_and a sense of the past. 
- Certain features of the play recall Ladies 
in Retirement and others Night Must Fail. 
It is not so good a play as these but it can 
be placed in the same class. The title, taken 
_ from Swinburne, has little or no connection 
) with the story or its characters. 
"As Mr. Wetherby, a character not to be 
found in either of the two plays mentioned, 
an elderly gentleman completely dominated 
_ by a wife who wields hypochondria like a 
bludgeon, Harold Scott gives an exemplary 
performance. The little Devonshire maid, 
neat and capable, so skilled in simple, 
‘herbal remedies, so ruthless to her victims, 
‘so hopelessly infatuated by one who is 
thless to her, is played by Barbara Lott. 
is actress makes a good impression on her 
first entrance and raises expectation of a 
_ good performance, and gives one, but she is 
_ Over-prone to registering sly caution by an 
it-repeated facial expression, and she makes 
_ the Devon maid speak with a marked Welsh 
intonation. Dandy Nichols’ gives an 
admirably comic presentation of the “rough 
mond’’ who has been supplanted by the 
Teasure from Devonshire. Digby Wolfe 
ts in good work, correct force and timing, 
the young blackguard. Dorothy Black is 
superb in the part of an erect, well- 
mannered, Edwardian spinster. She, more 
erhaps than any of the others, brings back 
period. There are no such ladies now. 


ey have all gone into professions. The 
y is produced by Stuart Latham. 
H.G.M. 
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“The Cherry Orchard ” 


DEALLY, the duty of a producer is to- 


interpret his author. Practically, his task 
is to make the best of his material. 
Especially is this practical approach of 
importance when a foreign masterpiece is 
being revived for the 20th time. Peter 
Powell’s production of The Cherry Orchard 
may be written down as indifferent Tchekhoyv 
but it cannot be written off as poor enter- 
tainment. 
repose, certainly; but are 


Russians so 


a ST 


ROBERT RIETTY 


who plays Shendi in Christopher Fry’s new play, 
The Firstborn, which was seen in Edinburgh during 
the Festival last month. After a short tour the 
play will be given for a limited season in London. 


remarkable for repose? Admit them to be 
excitable and even Elwyn Brook-Jones’s 


There is a noticeable lack of 


half-demented Lopakhin might be slightly _ 


condoned. 

I begin to doubt whether the English 
actress now lives who could play Madame 
Ranevsky so as to make us understand her 
and love her, as we do when we only think 
of her. Jean Anderson by no means achieves 
this. Her adopted daughter, Varya, is 
played to perfection by Marjorie Stewart. 
All her speeches, looks and gestures seem to 
express the living truth, enforcing absolute 
acceptance and sympathy. 
Simeonof-Pishtchik a grotesque buffoon, 
Wilfred Walter is able to make his speeches 
and appearances fit aptly into the general 
pattern. His change of mood in the last 
Act is most effective and evokes merited 
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By making. 


New Shows of the Month (Continued). 

‘applause. Joy Hodgkinson and Richard 
Gale, as Dunyasha and Yasha, are presum- 
ably unable to act below their class. Again, 
‘Stanley Van Beers as Firs betrays all the 
intelligence of an educated man. This, 
while enhancing the pathos of the part, is 
untrue to the original character. The 
message of Trophimof is skillfully delivered 
by Marius Goring in the course of an 
_admirably sensitive performance, especially 
remarkable in this company. It was 
disappointing not to find the name of Lucie 
Mannheim in the programme. H.G.M. 


“The Perfect Woman” 
| I were a doctor, I should prescribe a 
visit to the Playhouse as a sure remedy for 
anyone suffering from ‘‘rationitis,’’ the 
blues, or other of the nervous ills which 
frustrated flesh is heir to.  Side-shaking 
laughter, putting dull care away, releasing 
all inhibitions (including the critical 
faculty), and putting spoilt psyche in its 
place, does a power of good ois 

From a preposterous supposition abound- 
ing in comic possibilities of the cruder sort, 
Sonnie Hale and his well chosen co-adjutor, 
Charles Heslop, squeeze the last drop of fun. 
When the so-called “Perfect Woman’’ turns 
out to be an inanimate robot, invented by a 

‘learned professor with no sense of humour, 
and when his very charming young niece 
(Honor Shepherd) chooses to take the robot’s 
place to serve her own ends, it only needs 
Sonnie Hale to be engaged as the robot’s 
escort, and much can be imagined. 

He is, for example, justified in treating 
the maiden quite impersonally as_ the 
machine she purports to be, admiring 
frankly her life-like charms, and going some 
way towards investigating “‘the works.’’ 
And when two acts of the three take place 
in an hotel bedroom, whither the escort has 
introduced the supposed machine, as his 
bride, what more natural than that he 
should undress her and put her to bed? 

Her innocently meant masquerade is 
brought to a painful close when Sonnie’s 
aunt (played by Ellen Pollock), arriving 
inopportunely to find an apparently wanton 
young woman sharing his bed, is sceptical 
of her nephew’s far-fetched explanation: 
“She cannot speak, she cannot feel.’”’ ‘‘Oh, 
can’t she!’’ retorts Auntie and lifting the 
bedclothes brings ‘‘the perfect woman’’ to 
anguished life with the pin of her brooch 
effectively, and selectively, applied. 

When the genuine robot at last makes its 
appearance farce becomes frolic, and the 
whole mad revel romps to a boisterous close 
in a riot of slap-stick foolery. 

All praise to Hale and Heslop; and to Fred 
Berger, too, for his delicious performance as 
a bewildered yet ever-heipful maitre d’ hotel. 
And also to Honor Shepherd, whose demure 
submission to outrageous indignities is only 
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‘equalled by her—so frankly displayed- 


physical attractions. 
“Authors of this ‘“‘romp’’ 
Geoffrey and Basil Mitchell. 


are Wallac 
W.B.C; 


“Whe Queen Came By” 


ME. R. F. DELDERFIELD having tw 
notable successes to his credit, T/ 
Queen Came By raises expectation of a ve 
agreeable evening. The Queen we 
Victoria and the occasion was her Diamon 
Jubilee. Mr. Delderfield has painted — 
gallery-full of period portraits most accep 
ably but his plot must be rejected. A 
ageing and ailing milliner in a Brixtc 
emporium cherishes an  umnaccountabl] 
maternal affection for a young orpha 
apprentice fresh from a convent. The gi 
is seduced by a man of bad character, co! 
fesses to the older woman and disappear 
The latter traces her, brings her back ar 
persuades a young man, whose poverty on! 
serves to set off the other gifts with whic 
he is endowed, to forsake London and h 
prospects there in business, art and politi’ 
and take the lost innocent to the wilds | 
Cheshire and. work on the land to, keep he 

False and incredible though the story b 
one is very glad to meet these people. C 
reflection, however, the tame conduct | 
the good young man seems more shockit 
and incomprehensible -than the opposil 
reaction of Hardy’s Angel Clare. In 1} 
theatre, Donald Houston plays with pleasa 
and unaffected charm and carries it 0} 
One’s sympathy went out to Elenna Fra 
in her ordeal of confessing Kitty Tape’s fz 
to Emmie — Slee. Coughing rent t 
auditorium in all directions, most probabt 
caused by mental) embarrassment. 
Emmie, Thora Hird repeats her success 
the mother in No Flowers for the Livi 
allowing for the inferior quality of the 
and some inaudibility. 

The appearance of a bouncing, flamboy: 
manager, played by Reginald Dyson, \o 
welcomed like an ace in the hand wii 
expectant glee and one was not sive Stal 


Equally to be commended is Ivan Sta 
floor-walker, in the first flight of comic a: 
human characterisation. Mary Horn brin 
most generously the delicious bouquet of 
nineties, when women drank port in smj| 
doses and niceness and naughtimess w 
divided by a thin and often invisible li 
The villian has only one appearance a: 
‘this is doubly regrettable because Phil 
Dale, with help from Nathan’s, presents 
figure we would have been glad to see aga 
H.G.M. 


OPERA 
The English Opera Group 


@ NE encounters a new edition of 
Beggar's Opera with mixed cnoual 
| 


Certainly the new production is a much m 


us matter, than the light-hearted affair 
the late Sir Nigel Playfair first put on 
Hammersmith. This ‘‘opera by beggars 
beggars’ plunges us into the lower depths 
of old St. Giles. Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s 
etting is splendidly savage and tawdry and 
Tyrone Guthrie’s production is full of 
invention and clever play with light and 
adow. Polly is the only character of 
eeeanly air and appearance. All this is well 
supported by Gay’s text which can be 
“picked up intermittently. The songs have 

en “‘realised by Benjamin Britten from 


Sth century editions of the original 
elodies.”’ The operative word is 
i Benjamin Britten’s score is 


‘certainly potent, exhilarating and brilliantly 
| dramatic. The scabs and drabs are brought 
to life by orchestrated magic. They live 
and move and have their being but it is 
‘difficult for them to make themselves heard. 
40 ten they succeed. Polly (Nancy Evans) 
“has the advantage of considerable range. 
‘he thieves fill up each glass and take the 
ad in triumph, though they be but half a 
jozen. Peter Pears’ sweet, musical voice 
‘and his gift of comedy make Macheath a 
ghwayman of gentle quality. Rose Hill 
brings to Lucy Lockit a dramatic presence 
which sets her apart among the fallen ladies, 
most of whose business is perfunctorily, if 
enthusiastically, performed. 


i OW perfectly Maupassant settles in 
~. suffolk! But in Albert Herring, 
Be njamin Britten's music is decidedly the 
thing. Eric Crozier’s libretto is human, easy 
and apt, to judge from what can be heard 
of it. Frederick Ashton’s production has 
the lightness and movement of ballet. John 
Piper's designs are simple, pleasant and 
ufficiently imaginative. The acting is 
xtremely good. The music has great 
omedic qualities and the company on the 
tage support this perhaps even more by 
heir movements than with their voices. The 
orchestra can, of course, always be backed 
to win ee the English larynx. How- 
" ever, er Pears—the perfect Herring— 
Denis wine as Sid and Norman Lumsden 
Supt. Budd pleasantly assert themselves. 
fennifer Vyvyan as Nancy is heard to some 
ffect in Act 3, and Otaker Kraus is always 
audible. But the appeal to the eye is 
' extremely strong. The pictures and the 
_— blended are sheer delight. H.G.M. 


ALLET 


es Ballets des Champs Elysees 


NDER the artistic direction of Boris 
Kochno, Les Ballets des Champs Elysées 
returned for their third London season, this 
me to Princes. They came back without 
Roland Petit dancing in the troupe, though 
most of their ballets were examples of M. 

Petit’s choreographic creation, the most 
(Continued on page 40) 
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NEW THREE ACT PLAYS 


“AN AMONG WOMEN’? 


by Norman Holland 3m. 5 w. 


The Man who kissed his Wife 
by Donald Buckley 5 m. 6 w. 


** MIRANDA ”’ 


by Peter Blackmore 3m. 5 w. 


‘*RETURN TO BEDLAM’’ 
by Roy Russell 3m. 3 w. 
Copies of plays sent on approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 


31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON, WC1 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Principal : W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


CLAREVILLE ST., SW7 


(Fre 2958) 


(2: mins. Gloucester Road Station) 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


IRMINGHAM SCHOOL of SPEECH 
TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART, 
Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, 1. 

Principal : Pamela Chapman, LRAM, MRST 
Intensive Two Year Full-Time Training 
Course for the Stage and Teachers of Speech 
and Drama. Special Evening Drama Course 
available for part-time Students, also Private 
Tuition and Classes for individual subjects. 


ARAVANS—The 1949 Clifton de luxe, 164 ft. x 
7 ft., with its spacious interior and light oak 


furniture makes a dignified home for permanent 
living or world wide travel. Inspect at Staffords, 
Kirkheaton, Huddersfield. Only £675. Also many 


other famous models from £395. Always Open. 
OR SALE—Theatre World, January 1947 to 
September 1948, except May 1947. What offers? 
—Box No. 283. 
OR SALE—Theatre World, January 1944 to 
August 1948. Hxcellent condition.—Offers to 
Box No. 280. 
OR SALE—Theatre 
Four autographed. 
set Mee’s Children’s Hncyclopedia. 
Offers—Box No. 281. 
OR SALE—Theotre World, October 1944 to date. 
As new.—Olfers to Long, 16 Rowden Road, 
Beckenham. 


World, July 1943 to date. 
July 1948 missing. — Also 
Good condition. 


ANTED—Theatre World prior to October 1938 
(odd months or years or full set), also 
January 1941. State price for clean copies.—l15 
Oxford Road, Manchester, 1. °“Phone Ardwick 2642. 
OUNG ACTRESS wishes to join progressive 
amateur company in Central or East London.— 
Box No. 282. 
0) COPIES Play Pictorial, mainly 288-382; 
many scarce Theatre World and others same 
period. £15 or near offer.—Bramsdon, 11A Harewood 


Road, South Croydon. 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street Wal. 


Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 
SATURDAYS WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


The Settlement in East 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


ONE-ACT PLAY 
FESTIVAL 
Adjudicator: John Allen 
At 2.30 p.m. on Saturdays 
6th November to 4th December 


Tickets: 26 and 1/3 Final: 5/- and 2/6 
Season: 10/- and 5'- From Theatre Director 
(F), Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, 
E.1 (BIS 0022) 


Universities’ 


London 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas, 
musical plays, pantomimes and 
revue sketches 


The 1948 List sent post free on receipt 
of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 75 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


Tem, eae 


available to 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
include some big West End 


Successes, such as:— 


THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 
4f 6m 1 set 


3f 11m 1 set 


THE HASTY HEART JUNIOR MISS 12m 6f 1 set 
1f 8m 1 set (many M parts doubled) 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT THE MOON IS DOWN 
1m 6f 1 set 16m 3f 2 sets 


GREAT DAY 11f 3m 1set  FRIEDA 5m 4f 1 set 
Send for our full list of Three-Act 
and One-Act Plays 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


75 BERWICK STREET - LONDON, W1 


SHELACH ELLIOTT-CLARKE L.R.A.M. (EOL) 
TRAINING SCHOOL for TEACHING or STAGE 
Day and Evening .Classes 
5 BOLD STREET LIVERPOOL - 


Royal 3323 


Amateur Stage 


HIS month three musicals  claii 
attention, one amateur, one professiona 

one not yet produced. On September 141 
at Cripplegate the Radio Players staged | 
new musical, Meet The Colonel, book ar 
music by John Manolescu, which had bee 
heralded in advance as being designe 
especially for amateur operatic societies. ] 
the event, it proved most unlikely to reliey 
any shortage of new naterial for music! 
amateurs. . 

Unfortunately, the author has taken 4 
out-of-date conventional view of amateur 
requirements, and offered a Ruritanian ple 
quite devoid of coherent, actable story, wit 
consequent lack of grip on, or appeal :t 
an audience. British operatic societies ha} 
got far beyond any stage interest offered-t 
Ruritanian themes, unless an author ar 
composer of genius redeems the situatic 
with compelling material. There is nothiz 
compelling about Meet The Colonel, whie 
is a great pity, for the Radio Playe 
have lavished some substantial resource 
upon it. 

On the subject of new musicals, amateu 
may do well to visit Cage Me a Peacock, nc 
settled in at the Strand Theatre. . Have ths 
something to learn from this post-war trea 
ment of a musical? The professionals sta. 
it with an entertaining mixture of burlesq' 
and straight approach which, admittedly, | 
justified by the story based on the Lucre 
legend. What a difference it does make 
there is even one character to hold t| 
audience’s attention—an omission sad 
noticeable in a comparison of Meet T 
Colonel and Cage Me a Peacock. 

Recently we reported Eric Maschwitz 
work on a new musical for amateurs bas 
on David Garrick, which is to be given - 


premiere by- Sheffield Teachers’ O.S. | 
lst—6th November. Its new title 
Masquerade. Now another unproduc 


musical is in the air, which is destined fi 
for professional production. Nat:D. Ay 
the well-known composer, has complet 
the score for a new musical which uses t 
early days of Richard Sheridan, t 
dramatist, for its theme, with lyrics by Ma 
Heywood. This essentially British stor 
rightly handled, could be very acceptal 
to current taste, and all who recall the J 
and appeal of Ayer’s songs will watch t 
progress of this work. 
* * * 

Selfridge Players give Fagan’s peri 

comedy And So To Bed, at the Fortu 


Crescent Theatre, Birmingham, 
inaugurated a theatre training centre, 
instruction in acting, production and sté 
technique. It marks the silver jubilee 
the Crescent Theatre this season. 

South London Little Theatre Group oj 


he 
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his season with Lottie Dundass’ at St. 
ry’s Hall, Clapham, on October 21st. 
hey will also tour Avms and the Man and 
ools Rush In in south London. New 
cting members are invited to apply to Miss 
. Miles, 205 Waller Road, SE14. 

‘Questors, Ealing, opened their season in 
eptember with the first production in 
ngland of The Pastoral Symphony, by 
illicent George. 

me Lhe Taverners have had a busy summer 
"season with The Taming of the Shrew at 
"Many venues in the home counties. One 
of the most interesting was on September 
ith, when they gave the play at Whit- 
‘bread’s Hop Festival at Paddock Wood, 
Kent, in a large marquee with a numerous 
‘audience, a majority being the hop pickers 
hen in camp. A fair test of the play’s 
‘appeal, and one which it survived. Lead 
‘by Henry and Helena McCarthy, who have 
‘been guiding this company for several years, 
the cast was an interesting example of mixed 
ateur acting. The best were very good, 
nd their quality lay largely in a healthy, 
Ririted attack on their parts; the weakest 
rformances were those where attack was 
sing, and the playing too subdued. 
hich means that the Taverners have some 
ew recruits, who need more experience. 
ut their work is so appreciated that the 
emands on their services call for a No. 2 
‘and even No. 3 company, now being formed. 
tan Smythe is producing, and all “costumes 
“are made by the company. 

~ House of Arts Drama Circle, a young 
“group (1944) who have won festival honours, 
tage Love’s Labours’ Lost at Chiswick 
Town Hall on October 5th—6th. 

~ Aberdeen Repertory Theatre Association 
have an interesting programme of produc- 
‘tions, with The Man With a Load of 
ischief on. October 25th—28th. The aim 
is a permanent repertory company in their 
“Own premises. 

a Board of Trade D.S. are to give Fools 
ush In at 1.C. House on 5th-8th October. 
~ Toynbee Hall full length play festival next 
spring will be eteciad from plays of the 
1860-1912 period. Preparing for this, Mr. 
ohn Allen lectures at Toynbee Hall at 2.30 
.m. on October 2nd and 9th, on the theatre 
f that period. Admission to the lectures 
s.) open to all. Toynbee’s one-act play 
sstival this autumn is for five males only, 
“with emphasis on ‘‘audience value’’ of the 
“programmes. Each Saturday afternoon will 
be of plays from one playwright or one 
Thus, Irish plays, Tchekov or 


SPUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

"Without Vision, by Falkland L. Cary. 
: 3 Acts, 1 interior. 5m., 5 w. 4/-. 
\ This and That. WRevue sketches. 2/6. 
mee! Pantomime in four acts, 
kK. O. Samuel. 4 scenes. 3/-. 
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THEATRE TRAINING SCHOOL 
PLAYHOUSE - AMERSHAM - BUCKS 


Directors; Sally Latimer and Caryl Jenner 
The next vacancies for Students 
will occur in January 1949; for 
these, auditions will be held in 
November 1948. Applications to 


attend these auditions should be sent 


at once to the Theatre Directors. 


Two immediate vacancies exist in 
the Theatre Scenic workshops for 
a man and a woman student; the 
training covers both Design and 
Construction. Application for these 
vacancies should also be sent at once 
to the Theatre Directors. 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2 Sussex 


Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Patrons { Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Stage - Radio - Sercen 


Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


‘Tie Largest Orders ever placed for reserved tickets—for 

the 1948 Olympic Games—were produced at short notice 
and delivered on time by SKELTONS, who will be pleased 
to handle your ticket requirements. SKELTONS tickets 
are famous for LEGIBLE Numbers and clean printing on 


a ISKELTONS| sn 


paper. 
Riverside 

4481 

Ticket Producers to the Entertainment World 

Dept.],“A,”’, 283-285 iKingj\Street, Hammersmith, W6 

SN 
Se RE Se 

QUALITY 

SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


* Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


WEBBS, THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Tel: Hampstead 0369 


ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 


5 CANTERBURY MANSIONS 
LYMINGTON ROAD 
LONDON N.W.6 


Costumes 
Wigs 
Greasepaints 


THE FOUNDATION OF A GOOD VOICE 


ANDERSONS 
THROAT 


aa (AGAIN Obtacnadle 
At all chemists, Boots, Timothy Whites 
& Taylors, or of the sole manufacturers :- 
SANDERSONS (Chemists) LTD. 40 Peter St., Manchester 2 


1,300,030 ——_ 


PALACE THEATRE (Gerrard 6834) 
Mon., Tues., Thurs. and Fri. at 7.0 
Wednesday and Saturday at 5.15 and 8.15 


LEE EPHRAIM’S Musical Romance 
“ CARISSIMA ” 


with LESTER FERGUSON - SHIRL CONWAY - ELIZABETH 
THEILMANN - PETER HADDON - HANNAH WATT 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (Tem. 3334) 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
West Street Shaftesbury Avenue (TEM 1171) 
Evenings 7.0 Matinees Tues. Sat. 2.30 


“LITTLE LAMBS EAT IVY” 


b 
NOEL LANGLEY 
Produced by CHARLES HICKMAN 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE (Tem. 7961) 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
Autumn Season 


Evenings at 7. Programme of full repertory 
available at Box Office 


2 GARDEN 


STRAND THEATRE 


Aldwych, W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 2660, 4143 
Evenings at 7 o’clock Mats. Tues. & Thur. at 2.30 
YOLANDE DONLAN 
in NOEL LANGLEY‘S 


“CAGE ME A PEACOCK ” 


A New Musical 


VAUDEVILLE Strand [Te 


Evgs.7 Mats. Tu. & Fri. 2.30 aoa 


A. E. MATTHEWS Lech FIELCING 
MICHAEL SHE 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS 


by Douglas Home 
Produced by Colin Chandler 


OR SALE—Numbers 1-398 Play Pictorial, bound 
in red and gold. Splendid condition (43 books). 
Also 6 books, vol. 1-6, of Playgoer and Society 
Tllustrated. Best olfer accepted.—Write Box No. 


284, 
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Morning Be ravtive. 


Woollard. 3 Acts, 2 interiors, 16 = 
4]-. 

Fly Away Peter. A comedy by wa 
Dearsley. 8 Acts, 1 interior. 5 
4w. 4/-. 


The Blind Goddess, by Patrick Hastin 


3 Acts, 2-interiors. 11 m., 3.w. 5 
Sheppey, by Somerset Maugham. 3 Ac 
2 interiors. 11 m., 5 w. 4/-. 
Ladies’ Orchestra, by Freda Pietersen. | 
Acts, 2 interiors. 14 w. 4/-. 
Peter Penguin and the Bullseyes. Play 
children by Harcourt Williams. 1 ae 


Same eZ ks ly 6. 
The Enchanted Christmas Tree, by Perea 


Wilde. 1 Act, 1 interior. 3m.,1¥ 
12 -é.7 1/6. 
Displaced Persons, by Ursula Bloom. 1 | 


ASTM 2Weee 2 | = 2 

All above from Samuel French. 
The Legend of Baboushka. Nativity play 
two acts, by S. F. Cotton. Deane ai 
Sons. 2/-. vt 


Les Ballets des Champs Elysees (Contin 


exciting still being Le Jeune Homme et 
Mort, that dynamic two-character ballet 
which animal passion is heightened by u 
surging depths of Bach’s music. T 
dancing of Jean Babilée and Natha 
Philippart in this work proved the highsp 
of the season. None of the new balle 
seemed to be works of any lasting interes 
Treize Danses enabled Christian Dic 
creator of the New Look, to design sor 
eccentric plumed and spangled costumes a1 
gave M. Petit an opportunity to break aw: 
from the stereotyped steps and attitudes 
classical ballet. Le Portrait de D. 
Quichotte was built round M. Babilée, as t 
man who apes the Cervantes hero a1 
attempts to ride the picture of a hors 
Aurel M. Miulloss’s choreography captui 
the essentially ridiculous situation by cat 
ing the hero to stand on his head and fig 
imaginary battles from the back of a no 
existent charger. M. Keogh’s -costum 
were both colourful and imaginative, b 
the work is hardly one that will rema 
permanently in the repertoire, like J 
Forains. 

Speaking generally, the company lac 
discipline, but they are a collection 
dancers always worth going to see. J 
Babilée’s work as the Hunchback in 
Rendezvous and the Joker in Jeu de Cari 
had ~ that electrifying quality so rare 
encountered these days in English me 
dancers. Iréne Skorik’s exquisite interp: 
tation of the title-role in La Sylphi 
resembled a delicately tinted lithograph 
Taglioni. The freshness of her youth ma 
this revival a memorable occasion, far mc 
compelling than when she last danced t 
part in London at the Winter Garden k 
year. E.]J. 
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7 APOLLO 


MARGARET RUTHERFORD 
“THE HAPPIEST DAYS 
OF YOUR LIFE” 


A new Farce by John Dighton 


by arrangement with Bronson Albery 


YVONNE ARNAUD CHARLES VICTOR 
“TRAVELLER’S JOY” 


A Farcical Comedy by Arthur Macrae 


Tennent ‘Braductions Ltd 


: {n association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


GLOBE 
by arrangement with Whitehead-Rea Productions 
EILEEN HERLIE 


in John Gielgud’s Production of 


“MEDEA” 


Freely adapted by Robinson Jeffers from the play by 
Euripides 


HAYMARKET 


2 


Proprietors and Publishers, PRacticaL Press, 


HELEN HAYES 


in 
“THE GLASS MENAGERIE’”’ 


By Tennessee Williams 


Directed by John Gielgud 


_ } LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 


A Company of Four Production 


AN ENGLISH SUMMER 


A play of the Battle of Britain 
By Ronald Adam 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 


The Theatre Guild presents 


“OKLAHOMA!” 


(Now in its Second Year) 


—————E ae 
Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 


“The Hallmark of good entertainment’’—Tatler 


**A LA CARTE” 


A New Revue > 
By Alan Melville Music by Charles Zwa 


HERMIONE ' HENRY 
BADDELEY KENDALL 


“‘The Show of the Year’’ Daily Hera'd ss 
Evenings 7.0 Mat. Wed. & Sat. & Boxing Day 2.30 


at the SAVOY THEATRE (Tem 8888) 
a ace el eth eh a te | 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Rosebery Avenue - - London, ECt | 
General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain | 


The Governors of Sadler’s Wells in conjunction 
with the Arts Council present 


THE SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 
AND BALLET SEASON 1948/9" 


Commencing Monday 27 September 


with 
Cosi Fan Tutte 
Box Office open 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. | 
Prices 1/- to 9/- Evenings at 7 
Saturday Matinee at 2.30 
Wednesday 27 October, FIRST PRODUCTION IN 
ENGLAND OF SIMONE BOCCANEGRA (Verdi) 


Box Office TERminus 1672-3. Details of Repertoice 
can be obtained from Box Office. re 


HIPPODROME 


* STARLIGHT ROOF” 


Vie Oliver Pat Kirkwood 
Fred Emney with Melachrino’s Music | 


Twice Nightly at 6.0 ard 8.35 , 
LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) | 
Twice Nightly at € and 8.30 Mat. Wed. 2.40 f 


VARIETY SEASON | 


PRINCE OF WALES ( Whi. 8681 ) 
Evenings 7.30 Weds. & Sats. 5.15 and 8.15 
Val Parnell presents the Dance Sensation of America 


KATHERINE DUNHAM 


Her Dancers & Musicians in 


‘<*A CARIBBEAN RHAPSODY” 


(Ger. 3272): 


ditorial and Advertising Offices : 1, Dorset Buildings, 


inted in Great Britain by Tus Lewes Press (Wightman & Co., Ltd.), Friars Walk, Lewes, for=ther Saw: 
aed d Lrp., 1, Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, @.C.4. i an 
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